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LANDSCAPE AT ALBANO 
By GEORGE INNESS 



From The Conn Collection 



Our Private Galleries — The C. G. Conn 

Collection 



By EVELYN MARIE STUART 
(Article II) 



HAND in hand with the commercial 
and financial prosperity of a coun- 
try goes its aesthetic development, 
so that great industry is ever the forerun- 
ner of great art. The history of all times 
and civilizations reveals this as the estab- 
lished order of things, first industry, next 
wealth, then culture, as expressed in the 
assimilation and acquisition of the art of 
other lands, and finally, the rise of an in- 
dependent native art. 

In our own country today history has 



repeated itself, for the gathering together 
by our great business men of collections of 
all that is finest in the art of Europe has 
preceded the rise of the American school 
which is now beginning to command rec- 
ognition. A collector indeed renders a 
distinct service to his community in adding 
to its treasures of art, for he awakens pub- 
lic consciousness to the value and impor- 
tance of the aesthetic side of life, inspiring 
the desire to understand and appreciate on 
the part of the many and the desire to 
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PORTRAIT OF AN OFFICE* 
By SIR THOMASLAWRENCE 



From The Conn Collection 




achieve, create and emulate upon the part 
of the gifted few. Every sale of an impor- 
tant picture increases this interest. News- 
papers and magazines spread the story 
abroad over the country, and the citizens 
of the place to which the masterpiece is 
destined feel a conscious thrill of pride in 
the higher standing of the community. 

Whether these collections, now being as- 
sembled in America, shall pass on to future 
generations in private or public galleries 
they will not fail of their purpose, which 
is to keep alive and growing the taste and 
appreciation for art. Among the most im- 
portant of such collections in the Middle 
West is that of C. G. Conn of Elkart, In- 
diana. This is a remarkably well chosen 
assemblage of masterpieces by European 



and American painters. For the most part 
it represents modern, though not contem- 
porary, genius, the masters of the Barbizon 
and modern Dutch schools being well rep- 
resented, together with some of the great- 
est portrait painters of the Georgian period 
in England, a notable Schreyer, two exam- 
ples of the Norwich school of landscape 
painting, a choice Blakelock and two of the 
wonderful landscapes of George Inness. 

The larger of the two latter canvases, 
Golden Sunset, is indeed a treasure from 
the golden age of the master genius. Like 
many of Innes' pictures, the dominating in- 
terest in this canvas lies in an effect of at- 
mosphere and light. From the wide hori- 
zon emanates an expansive effulgence that 
enwraps the scene and touches every ob- 
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MOTHER AND CHILD 
By J. H. S. KEVER 



From The Conn Collection 



ject with glory. This and the utter seren- 
ity of Nature we seem not only to see but 
to feel. 

It is in fact difficult to think of such 
works as having been painted. They seem 
rather to have evolved spontaneously from 
the source of all things, like a mirage at 
the will of a wizard. 

The second Inness, Landscape at Albano, 
is as absorbing if not as delightful as the 
first. Two phases of his art are to be noted 
in this landscape, whose foreground and 
forest are typical of his Italian period, 
while the glimpse of distant and alluring 
prospects seen through the arches of the 
branches and between the pillars of tree 
trunks takes us back to his earliest style. 
It is interesting not only as a picture but 
as a record of the progress of an artist and 
his transition from one mode of expression 
to another. Inness' earlier period declares 
his training and the traditions of the art 



world during his formative years, while in 
his later style he expresses himself and the 
divinity of Nature and of genius. This pic- 
ture is valuable as recording something of 
both aspects of his life and work. The 
trees and foliage of the foreground are in 
beautiful shades of light and darker 
browns; the glimpse of the landscape be- 
yond in clear tones beneath an azure sky. 
The composition is seemingly unstudied, 
yet agreeable in its effect of harmony. 

The two English portraits make a nice 
contrast, as one is that of a young man 
and the other of a young woman. The 
former came from an old mansion in Ire- 
land and the latter is from the collection of 
the Williamson family of East Cowton in 
the County of Yorkshire. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's Portrait of an Officer possesses 
a strength of character not usually associ- 
ated with the work of Lawrence, whose 
pictures of lovely ladies in all their finery 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. 

WILLIAMSON 

By FRANCIS CO ATE S 



From The Conn Collection 




are not to be disassociated from his name 
and fame. 

The fine Irish face of this young officer, 
with a healthy red in the cheek, is brave 
and spirited. His clear grey-blue eyes have 
the direct and fearless gaze of one accus- 
tomed to command. He wears the uni- 
form of a soldier who has served in the 
Peninsular Wars, and two French Decora- 
tions. The face and head are painted in a 
masterful manner and one cannot doubt 
the excellence of this work as a portrait. 
Aside from this, however, it is a noble and 
beautiful picture, rich in color, romantic 
and picturesque. One could ask no finer 
document of a bygone day than the paint- 
ing of such a subject from the hand of 
such a master. The background is a dark 
brownish red, with a touch of light about 
the left hand, which rests upon the sword. 



The blue-black coat is braided in silver 
and gold, with a note of color in the red 
cuffs. The blue ribbon from which the 
medal is suspended is edged with red and 
the trousers are of a dull reddish color. 

Francis Coates' Portrait of Mrs. Wil- 
liamson is as graceful and dignified as the 
culture of the day of this fair English lady, 
seated beneath a tree in gentle meditation. 
Her young face is refined and serious and 
her costume reflects the delicacy of her 
taste, its white and dull grayish rose com- 
bining in a restrained but exquisite color 
scheme. The arrangement of her hair, 
with its goddess-like coronet, recalls a day 
when great ladies loved to pose as figures 
from classic mythology. The picture re- 
minds one considerably of Reynolds, 
though the conventional background is 
perhaps a bit more like Gainsborough, 
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LE MARAIS 

By JULES DUPRE 



From The Conn Collection 



whose influence this artist could scarcely 
have failed to feel. A lovely blue shines 
between the drifting clouds and this, with 
the red brown of the tree trunks, gives the 
picture a satisfying richness of color. This 
portrait is carefully painted in a very 
smooth and finished manner, with an al- 
most affected delicacy of slender hands, 
oval face, round throat, and sloping shoul- 
ders. 

Passing on to the works of modern 
French masters we are fascinated by the 
large landscape of Jules Dupre, concern- 
ing the title of which there has been con- 
siderable discussion. The middle period 
of this rugged painter of the forest is rep- 
resented in this brown symphony of sun- 
spotted path, leading back from the heroic 
trees of the foreground to the quiet heart 



of the marshy and mysterious woods. 

The sky is veiled with fleecy clouds and 
there is a high glimpse of cerulean blue 
amidst the strangely gnarled and writhing 
branches. The presence of so many dead 
trunks and limbs is characteristic of a 
marsh, and reminds one of the spent fury 
of past storms, adding a wild note of half- 
forgotten tragedy. This is softened by the 
golden light and feathery foliage and the 
sun-spotted vistas of the path invite and 
allure us into the shadows. This painting 
is no doubt a dreamy fantasy of the his- 
toric Forest of Fontainebleau. The can- 
vas reflects the majestic beauty of the 
woods, touched with loneliness, an aspect 
which appealed to this artist particularly. 

Corot is represented in this collection 
with two of the most delightful examples 
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THE RIVER 
By COROT 



From The Conn Collection 



of his consummate art, The River and Le- 
Matin. A freshness of color is more 
marked in the first picture than in many 
Corots, though the silvery grays and 
greens possess his characteristic refine- 
ment. It is a mood of the morning, fair 
and clear in the gracious light of a new 
day, with all the sweet isolation of spirit 
that pervades the typical Corot. One of 
the distinguishing qualities of the work of 
this great lyric landscape painter is this 
feeling of distance between the observer 
and the canvas. One never feels near to a 
Corot. It is something far away and be- 
yond, perhaps a reflection from memory's 
mysterious land, but never the familiar 
outdoors that looks in at our windows. 
The flaky, feathery trees and vegetation 
of the meadows are painted with this mas- 
ter's usual sense of the decorative value 



of masses and the touches of animate life 
are, as ever, not overemphasized or given 
an importance outside of their place as a 
part of Nature's harmonious whole. 

In Le Matin we feel the innate classicism 
of a man who is distinguished for having 
been one of the first to break away from 
academic traditions. Here we see that 
Corot retained the beautiful and noble 
spirit of classic art while discarding its 
hard, cold, artificiality. The soft, inde- 
finable beauty of outdoor nature trembles 
and sparkles in the fullness of morning 
light and air, the height of the sky contrib- 
uting to this effect. The woodland, how- 
ever, is still that of nymph and goddess, 
and the little jumping goat, so free and 
buoyant in action, contributes another 
classic note. The figure of the girl is a 
mere symbol of human life, though some- 
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LE MATIN 
By COROT 



From The Conn Collection 



thing about it makes us feel that she is 
young, perhaps a child. The upward as- 
piration of the entire composition is in- 
spiring to something akin to the devotional 
sentiment. Here indeed the master has 
elevated the simple lyric to a classic plane. 
In Evening in the Harvest Field Jules 
Breton achieves the very summit of his 
powers. The sweet serenity of Nature and 
her simple children is the beautiful mes- 
sage of the lovely rustic idyl. Evening dies 



along the sky in tender light, whose last 
rays illuminate the rapt and serious coun- 
tenance of the young mother nursing her 
dimpled babe, as though Heaven itself shed 
a divine glory upon motherhood. This pic- 
ture recalls the old Greek estimate of the 
three most beautiful things in the world, 
a field of waving grain, a ship under full 
sail and a young mother. 

The classic drawing reminds one of the 
o 1 d Italian masters, indeed Breton as a 
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EVENING IN THE HARVEST FIELD 
By JULES BRETON 



From The Conn Collection 



painter of sentiment, is distinguished both 
for the beauty of his thoughts and for the 
beauty of the symbols through which his 
thoughts are expressed. In no other can- 
vas are both thought and symbol to be 
found in greater beauty than in this pic- 
ture. Its theme is that of Goldsmith's 
"Deserted Village/' the clean and whole- 
some charm of simple lives of useful toil. 
Its symbols are handsome, well nourished, 
intelligent peasant people, enjoying the re- 
pose that labor makes so sweet, in the midst 
of Nature's fairest scenes. The color is 
rich, harmonious and restful and the work 
is in its entirety one of the most successful 
of all this artist's career. The following 
letter from the artist's daughter gives the 
canvas an added charm of romance. 

"I take pleasure in giving you some details 
about my father's painting 'Evening in the 
Harvest Field/ which I remember seeing him 
paint when I was a child. He executed it at 
Courrieres, his native village in the Pas-de- 
Calais. This composition, one of the finest which 



his dear province of Artos inspired him with, 
kept him busy for a long time; he worked on 
it for several years and finished it in 1873. 

'This painting happened to be on the easel the 
day when the first time the young artist, Adrian 
Demont, who was at that time a pupil of my 
uncle, Emele Breton, came to visit my fathers 
studio; he was struck with a feeling of admira- 
tion, the souvenir of which has remained vivid 
before him. 

"Several years after, this young artist became 
my betrothed, then my husband in 1880; this ex- 
plains how this picture, also poetical rendering 
of country life, has become associated with spe- 
cially tender reminiscences, and in consequence 
my husband and I often speak of it. 

"My father considered this work one of his 
best, and this confirms the opinion of all who 
have seen it. 

"The charm of a calm summer evening is ren- 
dered by the great love which father felt for his 
native soil at that mystic hour when the golden 
rays of the setting sun fawn on the workman 
at rest. 

"The young mother, whose pure profile reminds 
one of a madonna, is nursing her child and 
seems to portray the happiness of the lowly 
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THE HAYMAKERS 
By MILLET 



From The Conn Collection 



living, the simple rural life. 

"Please accept our kindest regards and believe 
me." 

(Signed) Virginia Demont Breton. 

In The Haymakers, Millet is revealed in 
a more cheerful mood than pervades many 
of his better known masterpieces. A Tol- 
stoi of the brush, he often seems to have 
anticipated the great Russian's idea of art 
and beauty as not to be disassociated from 
the useful activities and virtues. 

This picture being in pastel is lighter, 
fresher and lovelier in tone than many 
other works of Millet, responding to the 
best possibilities of the medium. This is 
a great piece of drawing, too, worthy of 
this master draughtsman of genre paint- 
ing, who reduced his means of expression 
to its most graphic symbols. Like all of 
his works, it is absolutely simple, with the 
pervading sentiment o f sympathy with 



humanity and toil through which his works 
have found their way into the heart of the 
world. 

Even the patient toiling beast here com- 
mands his sympathy, as the ungainly, hon- 
est old horse nibbles at the sweet fresh 
grass which soon shall be his burden. The 
hayfield lies green and fragrant in the clear 
white light of late afternoon, and on the 
hill above a woman is milking a white cow, 
the entire scene is one of sweet odors and 
wholesome occupation. The picture has all 
of Millet's usual subordination and elim- 
ination of the non-essentials; as ever his 
figures are mere types of what is elemental, 
fundamental and universal, here, however, 
they are more subdued to unity with the 
landscape than in some of his most famous 
works. In the latter the human figure and 
the sentiments it is used to express, often 
dominates nature completely. 
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Forest Pasture by Charles Emile Jaque 
is a small canvas but intensely interesting 
as Jaque's best period is reflected in this 
pastoral amidst the ancient forest trees. 
The paint is heavy and fat and the hand- 
ling broad for so small a canvas, while the 
treatment is more lively than is usual with 
Jaque and the technique of his character- 
istic strength. It was through his long as- 
sociation with the great painters of the 
Barbizon school that Jaque ultimately be- 
came interested in painting forest scenes 
with sheep, and this is a choice example. 

The general tone of the picture is rich 
and subdued, the dull greens and browns 
of the forest trunks, foliage and pasture, 
the grey of the sheep, beneath a sky of 
silvery grey, with a canopy of low-hung 
clouds floating at a distance, and the little 



touches of red and white in the costume 
of the shepherdess compose a restful har- 
mony suited to the calm of the theme. 

The Bouguereau is one of his most beau- 
tiful child's studies appropriately entitled 
Little Sunshine. Outlined in golden sun- 
light against an opulent background of full 
summer green, this shyly beautiful little girl 
seems as fair a flower of the garden as any 
of those about her. Bouguereau may not 
at all times have chosen a theme suited to 
his talents, here, however, theme and mas- 
ter are united in a vital harmony. This 
artist is fitted as no other has ever been 
to express exactly what we find in this pic- 
ture. Raphael alone can be mentioned for 
comparison as to the faculty of realizing 
forms of pure and perfect beauty. 

Bouguereau's marvelous accuracy of 
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ENGLISH LANDSCAPE 
By GEORGE VINCENT 
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drawing and highly finished technique, the 
amazing fidelity with which he renders the 
tones and textures of flesh are all present 
in this canvas in their ultimate perfection. 
Here indeed is realism and idealism com- 
bined in one man, fidelity to fact and a real- 
ization of beauty beyond fact; for while 
his figures all but breathe and palpitate, he 
has transcended the limits of the average 
imagination in the rare loveliness of every 
line and hue. To some, he will always be 
a realist, because of the masterful manner 
in which he breathes iife into his subjects. 
To others he is idealism personified, be- 
cause he shows only what is the very tri- 
umph of loveliness in nature. In his con- 
ceptions he is an idealist indeed, for he 
chooses only that which is transcendently 
beautiful for reproduction upon canvas. In 



his manner of presenting what he has 
chosen he achieves a realism that is almost 
beyond belief. His exquisite mastery of 
color relations is to be observed in this as 
in all of his paintings. 

Another work of exquisite beauty is 
Eugene Verboeckhoven's A Pastoral. It 
is mellow with the most beautiful colors, 
in natural variety, and combines the most 
lovely mountain scenery with beautiful 
trees and sleek, handsome animals. It has 
that patient and finished workmanship 
which the veriest tyro recognizes at once 
as the evidence of having taken infinite 
pains. The skill and finish of the brush 
work reflect the methods of the old mas- 
ters, indeed its minuteness is almost be- 
yond the limit of human patience. Like 
all pictures of the older school, it has a 
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LITTLE SUNSHINE 
By BOUGUEREAU 



From The Conn Collection 




wonderful clearness, unveiled by any of the 
misty atmospheric effects that have char- 
acterized the works of painters since the 
Barbizon period. 

This picture is in Verboeckhoven's most 
fortunate size, its extent being in graceful 
accord with the minuteness of a method 



that can seem over-fastidious of trifles in 
a very large canvas. In this small picture 
Verboeckhoven attains strength as well as 
detail. It is not only a fine example of his 
best work but of the pastoral style of paint- 
ing which characterized the whole world 
previous to the rise of the Barbizon school. 
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A PASTORAL 

By EUGENE VERBOECKHOVEN 



From The Conn Collection 



It is not only the picture but the position 
which the man who painted it occupies in 
art that are important, or rather, the pic- 
ture is important both in itself and as a 
reflection of a phase of the world's art. 

The Schreyer of the Conn collection is 
one of the most masterly of this artist's 
Wallachian themes, which are so much 
prized by the discriminating. No one ever 
better understood the horse, his physical 
and emotional nature, than did Schreyer. 
His splendid Arabs and shaggy Wallachian 
ponies are the theme of the most romantic 
and spirited of all paintings of this faith- 
ful friend, congenial companion and will- 
ing servant of man. 

In all of his pictures the charm of a 
wild, free, roving life, full of hazards, is 
expressed largely through the action of 
horses. Action is his special forte, it is the 
tense muscles, the nervous energy of his 
steeds, that are unapproachable. It is al- 



most as though he painted the horse body 
and soul, until we feel the hoofbeats and 
the heartbeats of this most lovable and in- 
telligent of all the domestic animals. 

Nothing but a great lover of horses 
could ever have breathed such life and 
spirit into painting. No one can look upon 
a Schreyer unmoved by sympathy and af- 
fection for the horse, and we feel that his 
brush work is a language through which he 
translates to us the sentiments of his own 
heart. 

Our frontispiece, Wallachian Blizzard, 
possesses these qualities in the most in- 
tense degree. We almost shiver with the 
three unhappy animals, huddled in the icy 
blast, and feel the hope and anxiety of the 
leader of the group who looks so longingly 
at the closed door for his master to reap- 
pear. A keen sense of beauty is as ap- 
parent in Schreyer as is his love of horses, 
for all of his pictures are splendidly col- 
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FISHING VILLAGE 
By JAMES STARK 
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ored and distinguished by a rare sense of 
the picturesque. In this painting the cold 
grey of the landscape, veiled in the shift- 
ing snow, finds contrast in the gay touches 
of bright hues among the horse trappings. 
The fury of action in the wintry wind is 
vivid and the stinging snow is icy cold. 

Quaintness has been defined as the un- 
earned increment of art, and in George 
Vincent's English Landscape we have it 
in full measure. It is as delightful as a 
bit of antique furniture, or a costume of 
old lace and brocade. The "fiddlebrown" 
tradition of the old masters is adhered to 
in the main, although the foliage of the 
distant trees is a rich green, and there are 
touches of azure between the clouds above 
the tree tops. The very affectations and 
conventions of the antique style, exagger- 
ated a bit, give added charm, for we en- 
joy not only the art but the point of view 



of the artist, who so carefully combed and 
arranged nature as though for presentation 
at court. 

Withal, painters of this period often pos- 
sess something which modern art as fre- 
quently fails to value and achieve, for they 
excell in tone. 

Another quaint, small canvas of the old 
school is J. Stark's Fishing Village; a little 
brown study by a contemporary of Vin- 
cent. Nature here appears as in so many 
old pictures in a conventional mood. The 
drawing is obtrusive, but careful and cor- 
rect and the composition is graceful and 
pleasing. As among the best offerings of 
its day the picture is both interesting and 
valuable. 

Two very fine Israels are included among 
the modern Dutch paintings in this col- 
lection, the larger entitled The Evening 
Meal, being particularly notable. Israels' 
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Middle Period is represented in this pic- 
ture which has more of cheerfulness, color 
and detail than most of the shadowy rev- 
eries of his later life. The prevailing senti- 
ment of Israels has seldom been better ex- 
pressed than in this homely scene which is 
a "Cotter's Saturday Night" of painting. 

The absorption of the little family in the 
preparation of their supper is well por- 
trayed as father and children watch the 
mother, who, seated on a low stool, is cook- 
ing over a brazier of charcoal. Even the 
cat comes forward with inquisitive whisk- 
ers alert, attracted by the appetizing odors. 
The plump arm and face of the baby are 
rosy and clean and its little white cap adds 
another note of freshness. The father en- 
joying his pipe, the sturdy son leaning 
against his knee, what a picture of rest 
and home comfort after a day's labor ! The 
light streaming through the window back 
of the mother mingles with that of the 
charcoal in the brazier and illuminates the 
expectant faces. 



Beautiful deep blue-grey, shadowy tones 
of deeper rose in the ruddy coals, fresh 
pinks in the faces and golden in the hair 
of the father and children, though subdued 
to a fine tonality, give considerable variety 
and charm of color. 

The Fisherman's Daughter represents 
a young girl, dressed in lowly garments, 
sitting on a sand dune on the sea-shore, 
watching for the return of the fishing 
boats. The secret of Israel's great success 
as a painter, was his ability to imbue his 
pictures with a spirit of pathos, sentiment 
and love to a greater degree than any other 
of his contemporary artists. Israels was, 
unquestionably, the dean of the Dutch 
school of artists and his pictures are al- 
ways in active demand. 

Anton Mauve presents a Man Plowing 
which sustains his reputation as a master 
painter of peasant themes. Mellowness of 
tone and a gemlike clearness make this pic- 
ture essentially delightful to the eye. 
Though it has sentiment, it is as a picture, 
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an agreeable arrangement of lines and 
masses and a satisfying combination of 
colors, that it at first appeals to us, rather 
than as the expression of a thought or senti- 
ment. Indeed there is more of impression 
than sentiment in the canvas, for the toiler 
seems younger, braver, more matter of fact 
than many of the bent and patient figures 
to be observed in other scenes of peasant 
life. 

The horses are well fed and not so 
broken, old and knotty as to excite pity. 
They are typical work horses, in fairly 
good condition, with patient but willing 
heads drooped as though snatching a blink 
of rest between furrows. The cloud- 
streaked sky is the blue-grey of autumn, 
while the field of grain at one side and the 
clump of browning trees suggest that this 
is a fall plowing. Mauve, like all the mod- 



ern Dutchmen, reflects the influence of 
Israels; his muse is, however, sturdier and 
less pensive and his methods of statement 
clearer, if less poetic. 

In J. H. S. Kever's Mother and Child the 
universal theme of motherhood, ever fresh 
and charming, finds a homely interpreta- 
tion that is sweet and noble and sincere. 
The humble woman has indeed little of 
beauty, save that of motherhood, yet how 
all-satisfying is the loveliness of love that 
shines from her kind, homely, but intelli- 
gent face. 

It is said that Kever's wife was the 
model for this as for many of his paintings, 
and she has no doubt been posed looking 
at her own babe. Otherwise she must 
needs be a wonderful actress to assume so 
completely the expression of motherly love. 
The artist has succeeded in observing and 
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MAN PLOWING 
By ANTON MAUVE 



From The Conn Collection 



recording the more subtle shades of emo- 
tion expressed in the attitude of the figure 
and the smile upon the face. The baby, 
too, is real and infantile, save that its hands 
and arms seem somewhat mature and 
graceful in shape for so young and so fat 
a nestling. 

The colors are agreeably contrasted, 
warm and neutral hues, the grey wall, dark 
grey-blue of the mother's dress and cap, 
being enriched by the red-brown of the tile 
floor, the yellowish tone of the old trousers 
which the woman has been mending, the 
browns and yellows of the wicker cradle, 
and the clear, fresh flesh tones of the baby 
and the auburn haired mother. Like Israels 
Kever is a painter of sentiment and a 
painter of his race. He is one of the most 
brilliant, able and earnest of the younger 
exponents of the modern Dutch school. 
This painting is among the most finished 
of his interiors, in which he excels, though 
he paints outdoor scenes in a masterly 
manner. 

The Blakelock, Pawpack Falls, is un- 
usual both in' size and in the fact that it is 



a study of an actual scene. While not a 
painting of dreams as are so many of his 
strange canvases, this picture is neverthe- 
less touched with the fugitive and visionary 
spirit of his genius. In drawing and com- 
position it may represent faithfully the out- 
lines and aspect of the place, but its deep, 
full-toned quiet and rich color are not those 
of nature but of consummate art. Still the 
torrent shows a touch of realism in that 
the water is the cold green of a mountain 
trout stream with very little flecking of 
white. It is probably, however, the appro- 
priateness of hue that made it fit into his 
tonal harmony, rather than any desire to 
record literal fact that caused the artist to 
render the falls with this touch of fidelity. 
Blakelock's fame is secure forever on his 
mastery of tone. This and the deep pig- 
mentiousness of his canvasses, soft and 
rich in their surface texture, will endear 
him forever to the truly esthetic. That 
only a few of his pictures are tinged with 
the ragged flash of his genius, renders such 
an unusual canvas as Pawpack Falls a 
treasure indeed. The letter from his wife 
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which follows adds a touch of human in- 
terest. She writes: 

"I remember well when Mr. Blakelock painted 
this picture, which is, I think, one of his finest 
works. We were spending the summer in Haw- 
ley, Pa., when he conceived the idea of painting 
this picture. It was about twenty-two years ago 
in June when it was begun, but he worked on it 
a long, long time before he considered it finished. 
It is a picture of the Pawpack Falls, Hawley, 
Pa." 

(Signed) Mrs. R. A. Blakelock. 

Sunset on the Paret, England, one of the 
most notable works of George H. McCord 
is a fine marine included in this collection. 
The scene is an old English Harbor at sun- 
set with a number of merchant vessels, also 
the sail boats of fishermen. In the fore- 



ground is seen a row-boat, carrying freight 
to one of the vessels. Mr. McCord has 
presented in this picture, harbor life as it 
appears in one of the small sea-coast 
towns. The sunset, as seen through the 
mist and fog with its yellow glare, has been 
excellently painted. The painting is said 
to have been awarded a gold medal in the 
Paris Salon where it was exhibited. 

The man who collects fine paintings to- 
day may be only a rider of luxurious hob- 
bies in the eyes of many of his friends and 
associates. To posterity, however, he will 
be the apostle of culture, the man whose 
taste shed glory on his age and whose fore- 
sight secured and preserved for his fellow 
citizens treasures that but for him, might 
never have passed their way. 
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